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Lamson, Wolffe & Company’s New Books. 





Just Out. 


A New Historical Novel by Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


A SON OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


Price, $1.50. 


“* Mrs, has inhaled 


Harrison t of Vi life in ante-Revolution and not uch 
yn beg I ty: — —e wait —— t question —*23* best work, and 
ya of a later date, 


**6 


— pe ey —— King N 


** We heartily 
attention at once, and Tole aly to 


—— Seminal pce pleased with the outcome of the 


pe Pg tae & 4 ripple of its own. Nee 3 ork Independent. 
goad 66S 6 ee details. . Mrs. Harrison has caught the spirit of the times right 
royally. . . Her story is like some great painting that holds you spell- — Boston Herald, 





A New Book by BLISS CARMAN. 
BALLADS OF LOST HAVEN: a Book of the Sea. 


Price, $1.25 net. 





1500 Copies Sold Before Publication. 
Just Out: 
A New Book by JOHN SERGEANT WISE. 
DIOMED : 
The Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog. 
With one hundred ee. by J. Lovron CHarman. 


St. Leute Globe-Demooras, cp he lr oko he yu" 
Lowell Lectures by Prince SERGE WOLKONSKY. 
PICTURES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY AND 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
With a portrait of the author. $2.00 net. 





Mr. Laurence Hutton, in Harper’: Magazine of June, 
1897, says of 


KING NOANETT, 





A New Novel by GILBERT PARKER. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 


$1.25. 
“A tale of human interest palpitating with emotion and throbbing 
with life.”"— Bookman. 

“The story is strong in movement from beginning to end, and is 
written with that earnestness and of purpose that constantly 
feed curiosity and keep the interest keen and eager to the last word.” 
— Boston Herald. 

“The story is 2 strenuous romance, full of action and passion, yet 
its characters are wonderfully true to life.”"— Chicago Tribune. 


A History and a Historical Novel by CHARLES 
G. D. ROBERTS. 


A HISTORY OF CANADA. 

With a Chronological Chart and Map of the Dominion of 
Canada, and Newfoundland ; containing five hun- 
dred pages, including giving the British North 
American and Imperial acts in full. $2.00 net. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST: 
An Acadian Romance. 

Being the narrative of the Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, 
Seigneur de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abbé ; 
and of his adventures in a strange fellowship. With seven 
full-page illustrations by Henny Sanpuam, R.C.A. $1.50. 
“ Tt is a story to shake the torpor from the brain, and to keep the 

soul-alive. It.is charged with romance and works like wine.”— The 
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NEW BOOKS , MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. (JUST READY.) 


CITIZEN BIRD: A Story of Bird-Life for Beginners. 





BY AND 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Cloth, 12mo, Dr. ELLIOTT COUES, 
Author of * Birdcraft,” “ Tommy Anne,” etc. $1.50. Author of “ Birds of North America,”’ etc. 


Illustrated with — nt uly an Seems Sone * he 
charming story for the young people, which contains not m ormation about ‘e of birds in general, but 
alec s audde totall the chief woniotios of North orth American birds, their habits, economic value, etc. 


“ There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing and directing the interest that all children of any sensibility feel towards the 
birds.” — From the Chicago Tribune. 


** Citizen Bird’ is a delightful and at the same time a most instructive book. None of us know as much as we it about birds, and whether 
old or young we can easily increase our knowledge by spending an hour or two in perusing it.”.— From the New York Herald. 


THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by Professor L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. Two volumes. 





THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT-GROWING. AD of the Relationship of Farm P — 
By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, and Augmenting the Productivity of the Soil. 
Professor of Horticulture, Cornell University. genom A phe mony s a 
Director o, ‘ollege griculture. ‘ornell Univer 
Goth, 19m0, $1.26. Fully Illustrated. $1.25. 





GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
The Relation between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. 
By HENRY S. NASH, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 





Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Professor Nash’s volume fulfils the promise of its title. It does more, indeed, for the author is something better than a mere 
pentane of ether mumfe Hot caly ts his twentmenh of the great thasie which bo has undertaken to ~~ bt wy 
shows himself to be a clear original thinker.’""— New York Tribune. 
THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. THE a TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation An Essay in Christian 
of its Composition. By Professor SHAILER MATTHEWS, Chicago University. 
By AMOS K. FISKE, Author of “ The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. (In Press.) 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. some centr trator conception” Starting wf tis endamental 
cory ond development of the Hebrew people. em Le —2 





NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER HOLIDAY READING. 


THE GREY LADY. THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. IN THE TIDEWAY. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. By JAMES LANE ALLEN, By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Pm NS Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal.” Author of “ On the Face of the Waters.” 
"_ The Tribune. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 





A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “‘ Casa Braccio,”’ etc. —22 $1.25. 
op tt Po me by Qa ty 4 A FF A master of the narrative style, he throws 
a subtle charm over all he touches."’ _ See, Se oe Carman writes, is one of the first of our novelists to-day,” with “‘s prose style of 
wonderful beauty,"’ while Mrs. Steel’s new book is described as “‘ a piece of evenly brilliant writing.’’ 





SHORT STORIES. 
Tales of Puget Sound. By the Author of “ Dukesborough Tales.” 
FROM beans * LAND OF THE on". PEARLS. OLD TIMES IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. 
JOHNSTON. 


of these volumes is of life in section of the country, successful in preserving local atmosphere. As the Detroit Free 
: gree ead To Mr. Johnston we owe the permanent possession of a view of 


i 
lite 





JUST READY. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN THESSALY. 
By CLIVE BIGHAM, Author of A Ride Through Western Avie.” 
and Illustrations. Cloth, 8v0, 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE — II. 


Mr. H. M. S. van Wickevoort Crommelin, 
in summarizing the literary activity of the 
twelvemonth in Holland, remarks that “some 
of our younger novelists are more struck by the 
problems which life offers than by their influ- 
ence on man. They attempt to analyze doubt, 
dejection, hereditary crime ; they show the wan- 
ing influence of moral and religious principles, 
and the great mass of superficial thinkers, of 
which the reading public largely consists, revels 
in this very modern work, which is recom- 
mended by its agreeable form.” He instances 
in support of this thesis such books as Mr. 
Adema’s “ Wormstekigen,” Miss Lohman’s 
«‘ Vragensmolde,” Mr. van Doorne’s “ Twij- 
fel,” and Mr. Coenen’s “ Een Zwakke.” This 
last work, the gloomy and depressing tale of a 
cowardly suicide, is said to be “ the last word 
of realism.” To the question, “ Will romanti- 
cism revive?” the writer replies: “I have to 
chronicle two novels and one dramatic poem 
which are all but romantic.” In “ Drogon,” by 
Mr. van Schendel, “‘ we meet with the man who 
scorns worldly power, and whose ideal is to find 
the ‘Ring of Jesus.’ The wisdom this ring 
carries with it he hopes to impart to mankind.” 
In “ Irmenlo,” by Mr. van Oordt, “ the conflict 
between heathenism and Christendom in the 
Middle Ages is treated with singular dramatic 
power.” The poem referred to is “ Lioba,” by 
Mr. van Eeden. The author “has with this 
work captivated once more the hearts of his 
countrymen. It marks a considerable advance 
in his artistic development, being much more 
truly poetical and less philosophical than his 
recent works. The influence of the great mas- 
ters, of Swinburne and Shakespeare, is unmis- 
takable; the descriptions of nature are equal 
to those of our best modern poets, and in many 
parts the writer surpasses our great seventeenth 
century poet Vondel, of whom he often reminds 
us.” On the whole, ‘Dutch poetry keeps rather 
ahead of Flemish, and “the literary regenera- 
tion in the north has been followed by no equal 
movement on the part of our southern neigh- 
bors.” Other works of fiction are ‘‘ Jeanne Col- 
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lette,” described as “‘a big anti-Semitic novel 
in two volumes,” by Mr. Willem Paap; and 
«+ Metamorfose,”’ a “ dissection of a modern nov- 
elist,” by Mr. Couperus, “ whose delicate writ- 
ing is one of the features of to-day.” The most 
important of learned works are Dr. van Deven- 
ter’s “ Hellenic Studies,” and Professor Mul- 
ler’s “ Onze Gouden Eeuw ” of Dutch history. 

Herr Leopold Katscher’s article on Hungary 
begins with a long list of publications called 
forth by the millennial celebration. These 
include Mr. Szilagyi’s “ Millennial History of 
Hungary,” Mr. Bedthy’s histories of Hungarian 
literature, Mr. Laurencic’s “ The Mellennium 
of Hungary and the National Exhibition,” and 
Mr. Ferencezi’s life of Petéfi. In fiction, Mr. 
Jokai has been silent, but Mr. Herezeg has pub- 
lished two volumes, ‘* Szaboles’ Marriage,” and 
“ The First Swallow.” There are also the “ Sep- 
tember” of Mr. Ambrus, “ our bitterest scep- 
tic,” and books by Mr. Szomahazy, “ one of the 
best among our lighter story tellers,” Mr. Brody, 
“our leading realist,” and Mr. Timar, “a 
young and able writer.” As for poetry, Mr. 
Endrodi’s “ Kurucz Songs” come first. “ None 
of our poetry since Petofi’s has appealed to our 
patriotism with such force and perfection as this 
splendid production.” There are young poets 
in Hungary as elsewhere, and among them are 
mentioned Baron Nikolics de Rudna, Mr. Fer- 
encz Martos, and Mr. Emil Makai. The most 
popular play of the year has been a translation 
of “ Trilby”! Scholarly publications include a 
history of Italian Literature by Mr. Antal 
Rado, a collection of essays by Mr. Diner- 
Denes, and an “Old Hungarian Library” of 
critical annotated texts, started under the edi- 
torship of Professor Gustav Heinrich. 

Signor Giuseppe Giacosa, writing of Italy, 
says that during the year “‘ most of our greatest 
writers have either produced little or nothing, 
or published works not of a purely literary char- 
acter.”” Despite this fact, however, the article 
proves to be of considerable interest, and tempts 
to fuller illustration than we have space here 
to give. “In poetry, the influence of Carducci 
and d’Annunzio is less marked than formerly. 
Nor, notwithstanding the vogue of the French 
and Belgium symbolists, has the lily of mystical 
aspiration hitherto flourished among us. Faith- 
ful in this respect to its traditions, the lyric 
poetry of Italy has no affinity for the occult.” 
Among volumes of new poetry may be men- 
tioned Signor Vitali’s sonnets on the “ Epopea 
del Risorgimento,” Signor Rossi’s « Ore Cam- 
pestri,” and the “Nuovi Versi” of the late 





Contessa Lara. A very recent small volume 
of verse entitled “ Madre,” by Signor Cena, 
impels the writer to hail a new poet, and to say: 
“ For some years past I have read no verses of 
such pure and continuous inspiration.” 

“The novel is developing in two different directions 
under the influence of two powerful minds. D’Annun- 
zio has founded a school ; Fogazzaro has inspired, not 
disciples, but followers. The formal qualities of the 
first are, in part at least, of a kind easily acquired, while 
the intense inward fevour of the second attracts to him 
none but spirits already kindled. Both are idealists : 
Fogazzaro through his passion for the ideal, d’Annun- 
zio — 4 the habit of idealization. Fogazzaro contem- 
plates life in its reality and complexity ; there is no 
person too insignificant, no action too trifling for him to 
regard it as material for art ; yet there breathes through- 
out every one of his writings a vivid transcendentalism, 
indicating that he yearns and strives after an unseen 
world — after some supersensual D’Annunzio 
thinks nothing worthy of artistic treatment but himself, 
and himself not in as far as he resembles the rest of 
humanity, but in those points wherein he differs from 
them. By dint of collecting and refining with wonderful 
mastery his own sensations, and making of them, as it 
were, the pivot of the universe, he has attained to an 
idealized sensuality, a wantonness of the intellect, in 
which he places the quintessence of life and the nobility 
of human nature, as shown by his recognizing in those 
so endowed the right of ruling over other men. D’An- 
nunzio will take a permanent place in our literary his- 
tory, but his literary influence will have benefited those 
only who admire him without wishing to take him as a 
model. It is a good thing to have noted in his verse and 
in his prose the capacity of the Italian language for 
renewed and genuine freshness and for the most inti- 
mate actuality, but only so far as it encourages every 
one to carry on for himself the task of linguistic puri- 
fication, seeking for himself at first hand, guided by his 
own inclinations and his own aims.” 

The new works of fiction chiefly noted are “ La 
Morte di Orfeo” and “Roberta,” by Signor 
Zuccoli; “ L’Incantesimo,” by Signor Butti; 
*“« La Signorina X. di X,” a philosophical novel 
published anonymously ; “‘ La Prova,” by Sig- 
nora di Luanto; and “ L’Amuleto,” by the 
writer who signs herself “ Neera.” The “ most 
interesting book of the year” is stated to be 
« L’ Europa Giovane,” by Signor Ferrero, the 
sociologist. In this book “he collects the im- 
pressions and observations gathered on a jour- 
ney through Europe, and especially during his 
stay at Berlin, London, and Moscow. Though 
not fond of diffuse word-painting, which, on 
the contrary, he avoids as far as possible, his 
delineation of things, actions, and people is clear 
and definite. Ferrero possesses in an eminent 
degree the artistic faculty of seizing on salient 
points, of marshalling them in brief and effec- 
tive sentences, and of embodying them in vivid 
images.” Other works of a serious character 
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tion of Leonardo da Vinci's “ Codex Atlanti- 
cus ”’; Dr. Ridella’s “ Una Sventura Postums 
di Giacomo Leopardi,” clearing the poet’s 
memory from the calumnies of Ranieri; the 
two volumes of the work entitled “ Per Antonio 
Rosmini nel Primo Centenario dalla Sua Nas- 
cita”; and Signor Negri’s “« Meditazioni Vaga- 
bonde,” a volume of religio-philosophical es- 
says, which “ treat metaphysics pretty much as 
Renan treated the character of Christ.” 

The Norwegian “ books of the year” have, 
of course, been Dr. Nansen’s account of his 
Arctic expedition and Dr. Ibsen’s “John 
Gabriel Borkman.” Herr C. Brinchmann, who 
is our annalist, takes these two books as too 
well known to need any description. Herr 
Bjornson has published nothing, but Herr Lie 
has produced “‘ Dyre Rein,” and Herr Garborg 
“‘Leraren,” both of these works being dis- 
tinetly problem-novels. Other fiction includes 
Herr Obstfelder’s ‘“ Korset,” Herr Krag’s 
« Ada Wilde,” Herr Kinck’s “ Sus,” and Herr 
Tryggve Andersen’s “I Kancelliraaden’s 
Dage,” “a grand historical novel.” The re- 
mainder of this article is devoted chiefly to 
Dr. Bing’s “ Tider og Idealer,” a treatise on 
French ideals in painting and literature ; a new 
edition of Wergeland, edited by his latest 
champion, Herr Nerup; a new translation of 
Snorre Storlasson, the work of Professor Storm; 
and a monograph on “ Helge-Digtene i den 
Zildre Edda,” by Professor Sophus Bugge. 
“ Following his revolutionary, and hence much- 
impugned, opinions on the origin of the Norse 
myths, he has also in this instance employed 
his vast learning to place the very core and 
centre of Northern heroic myths among the 
settlements of the Norsemen, surrounded by 
Kelts and Anglo-Saxons, in the British Isles.” 

Contemporary Polish literature, for most 
readers outside of Poland, is summed up in the 
one name of Henryk Sienkiewicz. This name, 
however, does not occur in Professor Adam 
Belcikowski’s summary of the year, but we have 
instead the unfamiliar names of Mr. Boleslaw 
Prus, author of “ The Pharaoh,” Mr. Przy- 
borowski, author of “ The Knight Mora,” Mr. 
Choinski, author of “ The Last Romans,” Mr. 
Gawalewicz, author of “« Belonging to Nobody,” 
and a long list of other writers with other works 
of fiction. The remainder of the paper is little 
more than a catalogue of the more noteworthy 
books of poetry, drama, history, and biography. 

The annals of literary Russia are told at 
great length by Mr. L. A. de Bogdanovitch, 
who mentions few names of which English 





readers have ever heard. Most contemporary 
literature in Russia sees the light in the monthly 
reviews, on account of the special conditions of 
the book-market and the risks involved in any 
more permanent form of publication. Among 
the few actual -books described are the follow- 
ing: “The Russian Novel and Russian So- 
ciety,” by Mr. K. Golovin; some extremely 
pessimistic ‘‘ Thoughts on the Essential Points 
of Public Activity,” by Professor Karéieff ; 
and the “splendid” biography of A. S. Kho- 
miakoff, the theologian, by Mr. V. N. Lias- 
kovsky. Various novels, published as serials 
in the reviews, are discussed in the closing half 
of the paper. 

Spain is the last country in the “ Atheneum” 
list, since Sweden is for some unexplained rea- 
son ignored, and works in history and other 
departments of serious scholarship form, as in 
past years, the substance of the report. Don 
Rafael Altamira writes the article, and singles 
out the following three historical works as being 
of the greatest importance: The “ History of 
the Social Institutions of Gothic Spain,” by 
D. Eduardo Pérez Pujol ; “ The Despatches of 
the Pontificial Diplomatists in Spain,” by D. 
Ricardo de Hinojosa; and the second volume 
of the “Spanish Navy from the Union of the 
Kingdoms of Castile and Aragon,” by Seifior 
Fernandez Duro. Two works of great interest 
to the student of literature are thus described : 


“Sefior Perez Pastor’s ‘Documentos Cervantinos 
hasta ahora Inéditos’ contains more than fifty docu- 
ments, notes, various facsimiles, and an index of proper 
names. Some of the documents refer to the private 
life of Cervantes and his family, in particular his 
daughter, and others to the writings of the immortal 
author, from ‘Don Quixote’ to ‘Persiles and Sigis- 
munda.’ All of them throw fresh light upon the biog- 
raphy of Cervantes and the bibliography of his writin 
and although the critics may perhaps find matter for 
dispute in the significance and interpretation of some of 
the documents, there can be no doubt, generally speak- 
ing, of their historical value. . . . Quite as important 
as the volume of Sejior Pastor is that of Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal, ‘ La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara.’ 
The writer studies this famous legend in the chansons de 
geste, in the ancient chronicles, in histories and ballads, 
in the drama, in modern poetry, finally in the folk-lore 
of to-day, paying special attention to the philological 
and critical examination of ancient documents.” 
Sefior Cotarelo’s “ D. Enrique de Villena: du 
Vida y Obras” and Sefior Yxart’s “ El Arte 
Escenico en Espaiia” are two critical works of 
value. In fiction, the chief items chronicled 
are D. Juan Valera’s “ Genio y Figura,” Sefior 
Galdés’s “ Misericordia,” and Sefior Una- 
muno’s “ Paz en la Guerra,” a story of the 
Carlist struggle in the north of Spain. 
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THE STUDY OF MAN AND OF 
CIVILIZATION.* 


«“ When the first edition of Ratzel’s Volker- 
kunde was published in 1885-8, it at once took 
its position as a guide book to the study of 
Man and Civilization.” So says Mr. Tylor in 
his introduction to the translation of that work, 
which appears in English under the name “ The 
History of Mankind.” This translation is made 
by Mr. A. J. Butler, from the second German 
edition. The later edition differs somewhat in 
arrangement from the earlier, and is more con- 
densed, being in two volumes instead of three. 
Mr. Tylor’s commendation is none too high ; 
every student is under real obligation to Pro- 
fessor Ratzel for his work. 

“The History of Mankind ” is really a man- 
ual of general ethnography. It is a descrip- 
tion of peoples: a study not only of their phys- 
ical characters, but also — and even more fully 
—of their life and institutions. In many of 
his positions the author is a conservative. He 
emphasizes somewhat strongly the common 
humanity of all races, and minimizes racial dif- 
ferences. He appears to attribute much of phys- 
ical racial difference to difference in form of 
culture. He seems to consider all races capable 
of easily acquiring civilization if they are placed 
within reach of civilized life. In fact, he says : 

“The introduction of the so-called lower races into 
the circle of the higher civilization, and the overthrow 
of the barriers which once were raised high against such 
introduction, is not only a brilliant feat of humanity but 
at the same time an event of the deepest scientific inter- 
est. For the first time, millions of what was considered the 
lowest race—the blacks—have had all the advantages, all 
the rights and duties, of the highest civilization thrown 
open to them; nothing prevents them from employing 
all the means of self-formation which — and herein lies 
the anthropological interest of the process — will neces- 
sarily be transformation. If we could say to-day with 
approximate certainty what will become in the course of 
generations of the 12,000,000 of negro slaves who have 
within the last thirty years been freed in America, and 
who will, in the enjoyment of freedom and the most 
modern acquisitions of culture, have multiplied to 
100,000,000, we could with certainty answer the ques- 
tion as to the effect of culture upon race distinctions.” 
And before the ink is dry on the page, Hoff- 
man’s book appears, giving a searching analy- 
sis — the first adequate study so far —of the 
race traits and tendencies of the American 
negro. There are not — even 12,000,000 

*Tae Hisrony or Manxinp, By Friedrich Ratzel. 


Translated by A.J. Butler, with iizodtion by EB. Tylor. 
In two volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co 











of them; there never will be 100,000,000. 
They are not being hopefully affected by our 
civilization, and it looks as if their last state 
might be worse than their first. As for the 
distant future — what is their outlook? Is it 
not extinction? And why? Because they are 
negroes, and race traits are terribly strong. 
Ratzel’s position is always one of happy optim- 
ism, curiously blind to the reality and pro- 
fundity of race unlikeness. Of course all men 
are human ; of course human brains everywhere 
and always are capable of great achievement. 
We believe that the apparently simple inven- 
tions of early man were as great victories of the 
intellect as are our complex inventions of to-day. 
But to givea white man’s civilization to the negro, 
and to have him assimilate it, is no easy task. 
Many generations of time and constant action of 
many influences changing the whole man—phy- 
sical, mental, moral—are necessary. And dur- 
ing the experiment the lower race is like to die. 
Ratzel’s work as it now appears is handsomely 
printed and illustrated. The illustrations are 
chiefly portraits of peoples made from direct 
photographs and pictures of museum speci- 
mens ; while not always exactly fitting the text, 
they are interesting and instructive. There are 
nine colored plates, which show groups of na- 
tives, habitations, or carefully arranged masses 
of their art products. The work is divided into 
ks,” of which the first and part of the 
second are contained in the first volume. 
Book I. in 144 pages, presents the “ Principles 
of Ethnography.” In thirteen chapters it 
sketches the field and makes a comparative 
study of human achievements and institutions. 
How civilization rises and spreads, and some of 
the elements of culture, are discussed. This 
book issued separately would make a gocd text 
in ethnography for class use. It shows, as no 
other book in our language, the value of ethno- 
graphic specimens and the mode of using them 
in study. The author believes in migration of 
arts and borrowing between tribes. Two sets 
of opinions are urged at present in this matter. 
The one claims that the finding of a given art 
or object, just the same among widely separated 
peoples, proves contact and mutual influence 
between these in the past, or community of 
descent. The other asserts that mankind is 
psychically a unit, and that everywhere, given 
a certain need or certain conditions, men widely 
sundered will independently invent the same 
things and think the same thoughts. As a con- 
crete illustration, some authors find the begin- 
nings at least of native American art in some 
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other district, and look upon it as an importa- 
tion ; others find nothing here that suggests a 
foreign origin, and assert that North American 
art has grown up here from the beginning. 
Our author is one of the former class. He 
believes that the geographical distribution of 
an art, of a decorative style, of a peculiar belief 
or custom, is often a means of tracing relation- 
ships and contact between peoples and of fol- 
lowing lines of migration. Just at the present 
in our country the contrary view is carried to 
an astonishing extreme ; the principle is a good 
one, but may be easily carried too far. Ratzel’s 
book is then particularly important here at this 
time. While a whole culture may not be readily 
assimilated by a race far below those to whom 
it belongs, elements of arts and industries may 
easily be borrowed and are sure to be carried to 
new homes by tribes in migration. 

The second part of this volume is devoted to 
the American Pacific Group of Races. Three 
clusters of peoples are studied — the races of 
Oceania, the Australians, the Malays and 
Malagasies. In the study of these, the same 
course practically is pursued for each. The 
physical geography of the area occupied is ex- 
amined, the flora and fauna are described in 
their human relationships, and the races them- 
selves characterized. Then follow descriptions 
of the houses, dress, weapons, and other belong- 
ings, the mode of life, the social structure, the 
government, the religion. The mass of ma- 
terial presented is enormous, and it is extremely 
condensed. It is not easy reading, but is care- 
fully put and of great importance. The work 
deserves a great success in America, both among 
special students and more general readers. 

FREDERICK STARR. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


Two books about American literature, quite 
different but each very good in its way, are evi- 
dence that America has produced a literature 
that is more than an echo of English literature, 
since it is filled with American scenery, Amer- 
ican thought, American character, and that this 
literature is well worthy of consideration. 

Our old friend Donald G. Mitchell talks 
about this literature in his book entitled ““Amer- 
ican Lands and Letters”; and when he talks, 





* AMERICAN LANDS AND Letrers. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Inrropuction TO AMERICAN LrreRatuRE. Part I. By 
oo A Painter, A.M., D.D. Boston: Leach, Shewell & 








who does not love to listen? Indeed, no one 
with less gifts as a raconteur could hope to take 
a period seemingly so barren for letters as that 
which began with the arrival of the “ May- 
flower” and ended with Irving’s “Rip Van 
Winkle,” and make a book of four hundred 
pages without a dull line in it. What he says 
of Benjamin Franklin and his “ Poor Richard ” 
sayings may with truth be applied to himself : 

«« Whoever can put new force and new beauty into an 
old truth by his method of re-stating it, is doing good 
work — doing indeed what most of the good sermonizers 
are bent upon. No matter what old metal you may use, 
if you can put enough of your own powder behind it 
*t will reach the mark.” 

Only those authors whose birth-date falls 
before the beginning of the present century are 
included in this survey, the three names of 
principal importance being Cooper, Irving, and 
Bryant. Of all these, Mr. Mitchell can speak 
from personal friendship, or at least acquain- 
tance, and the touches of personal reminiscence 
are very happy. It makes us realize how near 
our past really is when we read our author’s 
personal recollections of the memorial meeting 
at the death of James Fenimore Cooper, a meet- 
ing which was called to order by Washington 
Irving and presided over by Daniel Webster, 
and where eulogistic speeches were made by 
Bancroft and Bryant. 

Mr. Mitchell’s characterization of Cooper’s 
powers and limitations may be cited as an ex- 
ample of the happy art with which he can put 
a bit of sound criticism in a taking form. 

‘There are writers to whom the details are every- 
thing; and to whom elaborate finish, happy turns of 
expression, illustrative streaks of humor, give 
value and most consequence. With Cooper ‘tis far 
otherwise; there’s little finish, there’s no humor; no 
ingenious turn of a sentence or a thought brings you to 
pause — either to weigh it or enjoy it. He is i 
his way to some dramatic end by bold, broad dashes of 
descriptive color, which he may multiply or vary with 
tedious divergencies, without spoiling his main chance. 
Hence there is no American author, scarce any popular 
author, who loses so little by translation. The charm 
that lies in light, graceful play of language about trifles 
is unknown to him.” 

As the guest of Washington Irving at Sunny- 
side, Mr. Mitchell has visited Sleepy Hollow, 
—the creator of “ Rip” and “ Ichabod Crane” 
pointing out the exact route of the memorable 
night-ride of a certain headless horseman, and 
dwelling with roguish delight on his own boyish 
escapades in the region afterwards made famous 
by his pen. Irving was doubtless the best loved 
by his contemporaries of any of this early group. 
He was not one of those strenuous souls who 
delve new channels for thought ; but his charac- 
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ter was so clean, his language so full of grace, his 
sympathies so true and noble, his humor so genu- 
ine and abiding, that his books beam with a kind- 
liness that should not and will not be forgotten. 

The illustrations in Mr. Mitchell’s book are 
of great value, including pictures taken from 
rare portraits or engravings, facsimiles of old 
manuscripts or fragments of scarce books, maps, 
and 2 chronological chart showing the sequence 
of events having relation to development of 
American lands and letters. Like the three 
volumes of “English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings” previously published, this book and its 
probable successor bringing the story into the 
present time, may be commended especially for 
young persons as a stimulus to further study. 


Professor Painter’s “ Introduction to Amer- 
ican Literature” begins with John Smith and 
includes the present day. The classification is 
into five periods : First Colonial, Second Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, First National, and Second 
National. Quite properly, the “ First National” 
period occupies the principal space, including 
as it does all of our greatest names — Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes. It would be difficult to better, in an 
equal number of pages, the characterizations of 
these men, and their respective parts in the life 
of the times are well differentiated. The Tran- 
scendental movement, the founding of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” the formation of the 
Saturday Club, the publication of « The Dial,” 
the Brook Farm experiment, are all given a 
place, but no more than their due place, as fac- 
tors in the evolution of American thought and 
letters. The book, though primarily designed 
for the use of schools, has a critical value and 
a largeness of treatment entitling it to a wider 


audience. Anna B. McManan. 








THE FIRST ANNOTATION OF CARLYLE’S 
Most CHARACTERISTIC WORK.* 

In the sixty-three years that have passed 
since Carlyle’s most characteristic book was 
reluctantly admitted in instalments to the pages 
of “ Fraser’s Magazine,” this “ prose poem” 
has steadily grown in importance, until now it 
marks, perhaps better than any other single 
work, the transition in English thought from 
the sense-philosophy of Locke to the faith in 
spiritual realities that followed in due time. 
At last a worthy annotated edition of “ Sartor 

*Sartror Resartus. Edited by Archibald 


MacMechan, 
Professor in Dalhousie College. (Athenzum Press Series.) 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 








Resartus” has appeared, and Professor Mac- 
Mechan, the editor, is to be congratulated upon 
the industry, sympathy, and erudition with 
which his task has been accomplished. Of the 
four sources of the original work, copious ex- 
tracts from Carlyle’s journal are here given in 
the notes, revealing a surprising fidelity of 
transcription in the process by which the au- 
thor thus turned the product of his private 
meditation to account. The use made, too, of 
his unfinished novel, “ Wotton Reinfred,” is 
striking in its ready adaptation, sometimes with 
very slight changes, to the new purpose in hand. 
As to the parallelism discovered between “ Sar- 
tor” and on the one hand the earlier essays, as 
well as on the other the translations from the 
German, there is doubtless room for some 
further work to be done, although the editor 
has also tilled this field faithfully. The inter- 
esting query, “‘ Who was Blumine?” is an- 
swered with a triple reference to Margaret 
Gordon, Catherine Fitzpatrick, and Jane 
Welsh, with convincing data in each case, leav- 
ing the reader in agreement with the editor that 
the “flower goddess” is a composite portrait. 

But why should not the same liberal view 
prevail touching Carlyle’s style? In general, 
the editorial analysis at this point is distinctly 
a service ; yet there is an apparent jealousy for 
the author’s originality that will not suffer ad- 
mission of any palpable degree of indebtedness 
to the Germans, and in particular to Richter. 
It is declared that Carlylese is the product of 
early years at home, showing itself in letters 
antedating German influence. There is not 
space for an extended argument upon this dis- 
puted question, but a few facts may be stated 
and left to show their own bearing. Professor 
MacMechan regards the use of Germanisms as 
artfully designed to give the book an atmos- 
phere. But the earlier essays also are dotted 
with capitalized nouns, and show a gradual 
approach from an ordinary style to that with 
which later readers are familiar. Also, when 
the translation of “ Wilhelm Meister” ap- 
peared, it was blamed for its too frequent Ger- 
manisms, a fault that received censure again on 
the appearance of the specimens of German Ro- 
mance. Moreover, there is at least an attempt 
in “ Sartor” to write in two different styles, 
that of the professor and that of the editor. 
That of the former, by a singular coincidence, 
is characterized by Carlyle in almost the same 
language as he had formerly employed in de- 
scribing the eccentricity of Richter’s literary 
manner. Which of the two styles is Carlyle’s 
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own? Both are his, in so far as he is unsuc- 
cessful in differentiating the two. He confesses 
such failure by repeatedly using the device of 
apology, because the editorial style has been 
contaminated by contact with the professional 
metaphor and crabbedness. Is not the truth, 
in this instance as in the case of Blumine, that 
Carlylese is a composite product, the result of 
a tendency plus an influence ? 

The Notes contain many grateful rays of 
light, from a variety of sources. It is here, if 
anywhere, that the results of collaboration are 
manifest. Many recondite allusions are satis- 
factorily traced to the fountain-head, while 
many other quotations are given that are chiefly 
illustrative of the similar products that the 
time-spirit may evoke from different men. 
About a dozen hard nuts are left uncracked, to 
tempt the teeth of future editors. The indebt- 
edness of Carlyle to the Bible and to Shake- 
speare appears, to the degree of the assimilation 
of these two books into the very flesh and bone 
of his diction. The long passage, afterward 
suppressed, from the first edition of “ Pelham,” 
shows on how firm a basis of fact rests the pro- 
fessorial satire against the luckless dandiacal 
body. But was there any need, one asks, for 
striving to identify the alleged defect in the 
Latinity of the famous Swiftian epitaph, a de- 
fect alleged as excuse for not carving these 
muddy sentences upon the Zahdarm tombstone? 

The only serious omission from the body of 
editorial contribution is an apt discussion of the 
place held historically by “Sartor” in the devel- 
opment of English thought. There are hints 
of such relations, here and there ; but it would 
seem that a work of so great significance should 
be accompanied by some formal account of the 
larger causes and conditions out of which it 
grew. The fact still remains that the first anno- 
tated edition of Carlyle’s most original work is 
a valuable aid to the study of nineteenth-century 


literature. D. L. Mavtssy. 








MURRAY’sS HISTORY OF GREEK 
LITERATURE.* 


A history of Greek literature, well written, 
concise yet full enough to give the reader an 
appreciative sense of its spirit and form, would 
be a real boon. Of this not too high ideal, the 
volume before us falls short. The book might 
more properly be called a critique than a his- 








——— —— Lrrerature. By Gilbert 
urray, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Ney, York: D. Appleton & Co. 








tory of Greek literature. The writer has mani- 
festly a close and large acquaintance with his 
subject, and a just appreciation of many ele- 
ments of Greek life and thought. But some- 
how he fails to give that account of the litera- 
ture of the ancient Hellenes, and that insight 
into the forces and ideas that made it what it 
was and still is, that we have a right to expect 
from an historian. 

After reading the first chapter, which treats 
of Hom:r, one must still ask what are the char- 
acteristic features of the Greek epic, and what 
is Homer as literature? A good deal that is 
instructive is said about the Homeric Question, 
but one not familiar with the discussion would 
hardly get a distinct idea of the chief theories 
and points at issue. 

With Professor Murray’s characterization of 
Pindar, the admirers of the “ Theban Eagle ” 
are likely to find fault, and the opinion of the 
rest is not worth considering. 

The chapter on Herodotus, while giving a just 
estimate of the scope and credibility of the his- 
tory, fails to do justice to the style and diction 
of this delightful story-teller. 

In the chapter on Æschylus, the author 
speaks of Thespis’ own deme Icaria as being 
near to Eleusis, evidently in ignorance of the 
brilliant discovery of the true location of this 
deme by the late Professor Merriam. It is 
rather a novel view to hold that Avschylus is in 
religious thought generally the precursor of 
Euripides. The chapters on Sophocles and 
Euripides are perhaps the most satisfactory of 
the book, though both writers are not closely 
enough related to the trend and tendencies of 
their own times. 

In spite of the caveat in the Preface, Aris- 
totle’s rank and influence as a writer entitle 
him to more space than is allowed. 

There is plenty of fine writing in the book ; 
occasionally, indeed, there is an attempt at 
‘‘ smartness.” No one will find it dull reading. 
But, as was said at the outset, the layman still 
needs a clear, objective, reasonably complete 
outline of the history of Greek literature within 
the compass of a single octavo volume. 


Martin L. D’Ooce. 


Tue October number of “ The Atlantic Monthly ” will 
complete forty years of publication of that most distine- 
tively literary and characteristically American of all our 
magazines. The occasion will be fitly and brilliantly 
celebrated in the of the number, which will con- 
tain contributions by Henry M. Stanley, M. Brunetiére, 
John Fiske, and many other well-known writers. 
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MONOGRAPHS IN AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


The facility and economy of modern printing 
have made possible the preservation of all worthy 
results of investigation in every field of human ac- 
tivity. Formerly, the fruit of perhaps years of study 
and patient inquiry was embodied in a “thesis,” 
which, after presentation and as careful reading as 
the penmanship would allow, was carefully filed 
away in some dusty drawer as a counterweight in 
the balance against the diploma which was issued 
upon its authority. At the present day, the “thesis” 
is presented ready for the printer, and, indeed, fre- 
quently comes to the examiner in the desirable form 
of print. Thus issued, it is ready for exchange and 
for general distribution, carrying its information or 
message to the bounds of the reading world. Nor, 
indeed, is such publication confined to the student 
body. The modern teacher feels the pressure from 
a class larger than the one within his classroom ; he 
responds to the demand for the utilization of his 
time, aside from teaching, in investigation and sum- 
ming of results. In addition to these classes of 
contributors, professional men who find the ardor of 
student days returning to them give the benefits of 
their trained powers of examination to some subject, 
often in close touch with the teacher, and finally 
entrusting to the medium of the university the pub- 
lication of the results. 

In this way has grown up the present extensive 
system of monograph publication through regularly 
established channels. No university can now afford 
to be without its “ Studies ” or “ Annals.” So rapidly 
these accumulate and so far they extend that one 
may picture the future investigator buried, like the 
maiden of old, beneath a mass of treasure, or imagine 
him lamenting the preémption of the last bit of un- 
occupied ground. Many of these efforts show the 
cramped hand of the student; many of the conclu- 
sions reached exhibit the callowness of youthful 
minds; the larger number of them would be much 
improved by being allowed to ripen in the sun of a 
few post-doctorate years. But as “contributions to 
knowledge,” as sometimes being the fruit of ma- 


* Harvarp Hisroricat Srupres. The Suppression of the 
Slave Trade, by W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Ph.D., Professor 
in Wilberforce University. The Contest over the 

of the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts, by Samuel 
Bannister Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor of History in 
Indiana University.. A Study of Nullification in South Caro- 
lina, by David Franklin Houston, A.M., Adjunct Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Texas. Nominations 
for Elective Office in the United States, by Frederick W. 
Dallinger. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tue STRUGGLE BETWEEN PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND Con- 
GRESS OVER Reconstruction. By Charles Ernest Chadsey, 
Ph.D. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

History or THe Tosacco Inpustry in Viner, from 
1860 to 1894. By B. W. Arnold, Jr., *— >. aa Uni- 
versity School, Richmond. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Samvuztt Gorton, the First Settler of Warwick, Rhode 
Island. gens ae Providence: The Preston & 








ture judgment, and as frequently clearing the ground 
for subsequent work, they are worthy of a promi- 
= —— in the literature of their respective sub- 


The field of American History, with the adjacent 
grounds of Political Science, has been occupied 
with publications which compare favorably with 
other subjects both in number and quality. The 
materials are to be found on every hand, the sub- 
ject is inviting, and in probably no people of the 
world will the history of its growth and develop- 
ment be so fully described as in our own. 

Harvard University, under the skilled direction 
of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, began several 
years since a series of studies in History and Polit- 
ical Science which were described at the time in 
Tue Drat. He has recently revived the plan under 
the certainty of the Henry Warren Torrey fund. 
The four numbers issued, bearing the title “ Har- 
vard Historical Studies,” are the largest and most 
scholarly set of monographs given out by any insti- 
tution. The first is from the pen of a negro, Mr. 
William E. Burghardt DuBois, of Massachusetts, 
now conducting a special investigation into the con- 
dition of the negro people of Philadelphia, under the 
direction of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
presents a history of the “ Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United States of America, 1638- 
1870,” with copious references, an exhaustive chron- 
ological conspectus of slave-trade legislation, and a 
very full bibliography. 

The second volume of the series, “The Contest 
over the Ratification of the Federal Constitution in 
the State of Massachusetts,” by Professor Samuel 
B. Harding of the Indiana University, is in line 
with the many recent investigations into the birth- 
years of American political parties. The frequently 
discussed attitude of Hancock toward the Constitu- 
tion is here shown to be that of a politician who 
lends his influence for the sake of being supported 
as a possible candidate for the presidency or the 
vice-presidency. Samuel Adams is described as also 
wishing to make some political popularity out of the 
struggle. Such revelations, together with the de- 
scription of the haste of these patriots to be favor- 
able to the new instrument when the Boston 
mechanics had declared for it, must prove an icono- 
clastic shock to the old style eulogistic conception of 
our political fathers and bring nearer the day when 
we shall study our men of affairs as they were. 

The third volume, “A Study of Nullification in 
South Carolina,” by Professor David F. Houston of 
the University of Texas, is devoted largely to refut- 
ing the statement in Draper’s “Civil War” that 
Calhoun fostered and led the Nullification movement 
of 1828-32. The economic and political changes 
oceurring soon after 1820, and the consciousness of 
the coming danger to slavery, produced a revulsion 
and a discontent in the people which Calhoun simply 
followed. The author finds no direct, and but two 
indirect, results of the Nullification agitation: a 
deepened conviction of the conflict of interest be- 
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tween the North and the South, and a hastening to . 


the belief that secession was the only remedy left 
for the state against the Federal government. The 
investigation has been broad, the results are clearly 
stated, but the collocation is rather desultory. 

The fourth volume of the series, on “‘ Nominations 
for Elective Office in the United States,” departs 
from the purely historical ground which the preced- 
ing numbers assume. It comes from the hand of 
a scholar who has had later training in the practical 
aspect of the subject under consideration. Mr. Dal- 
linger has served as a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and his opinion upon the growth of nomina- 
ting machinery in the United States, its present 
status, its defects, and especially upon the remedies 
to be applied to existing evils, will be worthy of a 
hearing even from those who complain that the ordi- 
nary “studies” of the seminar are remote from the 
bounds of practicability. “Three reforms” says 
Mr. Dallinger, “are urgently needed: a diminution 
in the number of elective offices; the absolute sep- 
aration of national and State politics from local 
affairs; and above all, the radication of the spoils 
system in the public service, and the consequent de- 
struction of the class of professional politicians.” In 
connection with the sketch of the growth of the nom- 
inating system, Mr. Dallinger gives a number of re- 
productions of ballots, blanks, etc., which are most 
interesting and commonly inaccessible. 

A recent number of the “Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law” 
deals with “The Struggle between President John- 
son and Congress over Reconstruction.” In follow- 
ing the well-known lines of “The Congressional 
Globe,” this monograph furnishes a fresh illustra- 
tion of the difficulty in making a broad estimate of 
an event so recent as Reconstruction. When occur- 
rences fresh from the mould of time shall be allowed 
to cool, and additional evidence be brought from 
reserved papers and material added from private 
resources, a clearer crystallization of facts may re- 
sult. The author finds it “a fortunate thing for the 
country that the attempt to convict Johnson | failed.” 
Lincoln had been sustained in his assumption of 
powers; but, with Johnson in the chair, Congress 
determined to resume its powers. In the violence 
of the reaction with which the country responded, 
the pendulum went too far and “our institutions 
were in greater danger than they were before. But 
just as the Civil War had settled the question as 
to the indissolubility of the Union, so no less em- 
phatically did the failure of the impeachment trial 
confirm the equality of the three departments of our 
government.” 

The tobacco industry of Virginia was so intimately 
connected with the slavery question before 1860 that 
it was an object of frequent and comprehensive 
study. Its later development and present conditions 
form the subject of a monograph by Professor 
B. W. Arnold, Jr., published in the series of “ Johns 
Hopkins Studies.” Although the tobacco industry 
declined immediately after the close of the Civil 








War, owing to the necessary diversion of labor to 
food-producing crops, the loss of slave labor, the rise 
of competing manufactures and the growth of urban 
population, yet in 1894 the state added over two 
and a half millions of dollars to the internal revenue, 
and “the finest residences, hotels, chambers of com- 
merce, educational institutions and public buildings 
have, for the most part, been built by profits from 
tobacco.” The conclusion reached in the paper is 
that only fine tobacco will repay the cultivator, that 
the farmer must be educated to more skilful pro- 
duction, and that the evils of unrestricted competi- 
tion seem quite as pernicious as those of trusts. 

Rather remote from the intensive studies of the 
universities is a set of monographs most daintily 
gotten up by the Preston & Rounds Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. This Rhode Island series treats of the 
early colonial history of that state, the last number 
being the life of the pious Samuell Gorton, the first 
settler of Warwick, who rejoiced in bestowing upon 
his daughter the remarkable Scriptural name of 
Mahershallalhashbaz, and contested all his life for 
the privilege of independent thought. 

Epwarp E. Sparks. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. Du Maurier is a writer who must be taken 
upon his own terms. Judged by any of the tests 
ordinarily applied to works of fiction, his three 
novels are everything that they should not be. They 
have no organic structure, and lack even coherency. 
Their style exhibits a garrulous disregard of the 
rules. To expect from them delineation of character 
in any true sense is like expecting figs of thistles. 
And yet their charm is undeniable, whatever their 
technical shortcomings, and we cannot help wonder- 
ing what the author’s talent might have accom- 
plished for him had he taken it seriously, and set 
about writing early enough to allow it to develope 


*Tue Martian. A Novel. By George Du Maurier. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

FizrcenEart THE Sotprer. A Romance of 1745. By 
J.C. Snaith. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Unctz Bernac. A Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan 
Doyle. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mippie Grerness. By A.J. Dawson. New York: John 
Lane. 

Mere Sentment. By A. J. Dawson. New York: John 
Lane 








Tue Pamanperers. By A. E. W. Mason. New York: 
The Macmillan Co 

Mr. Peters. A Novel. We hn Riccardo Stephens, M.B., C.M. 
New York: Harper & B: 

— Sune or sms Rie By Gilbert Parker. 
Boston: Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. 

A Romany or THE Snows. By Gilbert Parker. New 
York: Stone & Kimball. 

Aw American Empzror. A Story of the Fourth Empire 
of France. By Louis Tracy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Princess anp A Woman. A Romance of Carpathia. 
By Robert McDonald. New York: Frank A. Munsey. 

A Srory-Trtier’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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for a score of years. “The Martian” is a rather 
more harum-scarum performance than either of its 
predecessors. The hypnotic nonsense of “ Trilby” 
was bad enough, in all conscience, but the astral 
influence nonsense of the new novel is even more 
pitifully puerile. The story is made up of tags, 
reminiscent and reflective, and only the fact that 
they come from a genial mind and a warm heart, 
and that somehow they produce in their scrappy 
way the impression of superabundant life, do they 
save the book from inanity and encourage the reader 
to persevere to the end. The first chapters of the 
book are much the best, and, taken by themselves as 
a picture of French schoolboy life half a century 
ago, they are a fitting pendant to the story of Tom 
Brown at Rugby. The famous construction of 
‘triste lupus,” for example, is at least equalled by 
the achievement of the youth who makes “ J’estime 
les Danois et leurs dents de fer” out of “'Timeo 
Danaos.” We are sorry when Barty leaves school, 
for he becomes far less interesting, and the people 
with whom he associates bore us not a little. Of 
course the book is attractive in spots throughout, 
made bright by sparkling bubbles of humor and 
serious by touches of poignant pathos, but in spite 
of these things it drags undeniably —especially from 
the time when Martia begins to get in her uncanny 
work — just as “ Trilby ” drags after the ill-advised 
introduction of the hypnotic motive. “The Mar- 


tian” will doubtless have many readers, just as 
“Trilby ” had them, but we cannot predict for it 


any measure of enduring fame, however brilliantly 
the author’s talent flashes out here and there. 
When a writer starts out to cultivate a Mere- 
dithian style he should at least be equipped with an 
elementary knowledge of English syntax. Mr. J.C. 
Snaith, to whom this observation refers, mars what 
would otherwise be a good piece of work by the 
grossest of solecisms. He repeatedly uses “like” 
as a conjunction, and is so enamored of split infini- 
tives that he seems to go out of his way to make 
them. As for the Meredithian quality of his style, 
an extract may serve as illustration. “Softly, softly ! 
she twisted the knob within her cunning palm, she 
made no sound, she let no faint creak arise, but 
there it was unlatched with a secrecy excelling 
feline. Now she jammed one taut finger-tip against 
the panel’s face, applied the most expert nicety of 
pressure, and the door opened one-eighth of an inch, 
nor made no sound. A thread of lamplight curled 
out and made love to her sparkling face. It ad- 
mired her nostrils most, it saw the throb of battle 
in them. Success was now piping to her blood ; it 
swelled on the martial song and incited her eyes to 
flash rebellion.” Not a bad imitation, surely, and 
“ Fierceheart the Soldier” is written throughout in 
this sort of English. It purports to be a romance 
of the Forty-five, and it really is concerned in a way 
with the events from Prestoupans to Culloden. But 
its chief interest is domestic, and lies in its extremely 
strong and subtle characterization of some half- 
dozen persons. Fierceheart himself is a character 





- not unlike the Nelson of history and the Volodyovski 
of fiction, a brave soldier and an exceeding fop, 
equally concerned with love of country and the curl- 
ing of his wig, and inexorable when some point of 
honor is in question. And he is only one of the 
several strong and vital figures by which this book 
is made something distinctly out of the common. 

In Dr. Doyle’s recent novels we look in vain for 
the qualities that won for “Micah Clarke” and 
“The White Company ” such deserved admiration. 
In “ Uncle Bernac,” the latest of these productions, 
there is a fair degree of interest and a certain vigor 
of handling, but one would never think of reading 
the book a second time. The story is of Napoleon 
at Boulogne, about to set out for the conquest of 
England, and is concerned chiefly with the adven- 
tures of the son of a French refugee royalist, who 
returns to France to offer his sword to the Emperor. 
The figure of Napoleon is sketched in a theatrical, 
“Madame Rejane” sort of fashion, and one gets 
from it no impression of vitality. It portrays a few 
of the man’s humors, but not the man himself. The 
whole narrative, in fact, is sketchy, written currente 
calamo, and hurried to a tame conclusion. 

“‘ Middle Greyness ” is a novel whose scenes are 
laid alternately in Australia and in England. It 
tells of a man who has make a wreck of his own 
life (although we are not told just how), and who 
relinquishes his two sons to a wealthy relative, who 
agrees to provide for them on condition that the 
father shall disappear completely. So the father 
takes to the Bush and the sons are sent to the Uni- 
versity. How the father, despite his agreement, 
does come into the lives of his sons, unknown to 
them, and how the latter go their several ways — 
the one to degradation and the other to fame — is 
set forth with much prolixity. The father, con- 
scious of “the black streak” in his own character, 
hopes to find it subdued to “middle greyness” in 
the characters of his sons. This is the explanation 
of the title, and it must be said that the author harps 
upon these and some other favorite phrases with 
undue persistence. The book is not very well writ- 
ten, and its best passages are those which relate to 
Australia. Here we have pages of description which 
fairly glow with color, and which are filled with 
what may be called the passion of the Bush. On 
the whole, the book is not a strong one, although it 
has flashes of genuine power. Similar characteristics 
must be ascribed to the collection of a dozen sketches 
that the author of “ Middle Greyness ” has brought 
into a volume entitled “ Mere Sentiment.” Some of 
these, also, are Australian in theme, and all of them 
lie rather without the usual rut of the teller of 
stories. They are not very carefully worked out, 
and are brought to somewhat abrupt conclusions. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s thrilling story of “ The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler” gave us a taste for 
its author which is hardly satisfied by his new book, 
“The Philanderers.” He is better at intrigue and 
adventure than in the analysis of character which he 
attempts in the present work, and the reader feels 
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but a languid interest in his London society figures 
—the fickle maiden who adds conquest to conquest, 
the vain and petty littérateur, and even the late 
leader of an African expedition, now turned pro- 
moter and busied with the floating of a new enter- 
prise. We should have liked him better had he 
remained in Africa where the beginning of the story 
finds him. 

“Mr. Peters” is a novel that begins with a 
lynching-bee in Western America, and ends by drop- 
ping the hero into the sea at Leith. This hero isa 
gentleman of Swiss-Italian extraction, the son of the 
innocent victim of the lynchers, and a child at the 
time of the fatal occurrence. When he grows up, 
his one object in life is to track the two men who 
were chiefly responsible for the tragedy, and to 
avenge upon them his father’s death. The scene is 
mostly laid in Edinburgh, to which the two men find 
their way, and the tedium of the motive above out- 
lined is relieved by the introduction of a number of 
minor characters none of whom turn out very inter- 
esting. The book has some touches of grim humor 
and a few fairly animated scenes, but it undoubt- 
edly drags in many places, and the general effect is 
one of incoherency. Nearly every one of the char- 
acters is blurred in the delineation, and we search 
in vain for some clean-cut and vividly-conceived 
figure with an unmistakable personality of its own. 
On the whole, one is glad when the victims of Mr. 
Peters are out of the way and he himself is drowned, 
for he might have gone on fumbling indefinitely with 
his ineffectual plans for revenge. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker’s work is always carefully 
conceived and elaborated with much artistic finish. 
He has recently added two books to his lengthening 
list. One of them, “The Pomp of the Lavilettes,” 
is the story of a French Canadian village at the time 
of Papineau’s abortive rebellion (1837-8). It is a 
strong piece of work, dramatic and stirring, per- 
haps not quite as good as “ Valmond,” but holding 
the attention absorbed in the fortunes of its leading 
characters, and brought to a finely tragic ending. 
“A Romany of the Snows,” Mr. Parker’s other 
new book, is a volume of nine short stories, in many 
of which our old friend Pierre figures. It has the 
crisp atmosphere of the Northern wilderness, the 
mystery and the romance of life among a simple 
people who live close to nature, and are none the 
worse for being without the trappings of a sophis- 
ticated civilization. 

Some months ago our readers were informed of 
the fund of entertainment awaiting them in Mr. 
Louis Tracy’s “The Final War.” No less auda- 
cious in conception, and fully as beguiling for an 
idle day, is Mr. Tracy’s new romance of “ An Amer- 
ican Emperor.” Just why the book should be fur- 
ther styled “A Story of the Fourth Empire of 
France” is not altogether clear, and we fear that 
the author has got the two historical empires mixed 
up with the three republics. Be that as it may, this 
story of an American multimillionaire, who makes 
himself Emperor of France, without shedding any 





blood in the attempt, is what unconventional youth 
would call “a rattling good book,” and what sober 
reflection is bound to admit to be animated and 
exciting in a very marked degree. It is a sort of 
compound of the daring of Dumas, Sue, and Jules 
Verne, with no style to speak of, and with nothing 
that could be called delineation of character, but 
with inventive and narrative qualities that do some- 
thing to make up for the lack of more serious ones. 

“ A Princess and a Woman ” is a romance of the 
“Zenda” type, and tells how a dashing young 
American officer won the heart and the hand of a 
princess, in spite of the determination of the Rus- 
sian court to force her marriage with the ill-favored 
Prince of Carpathia. It is a fairly clever and well- 
managed book, written by Mr. Robert McDonald, 
and published as the first of a new copyright series 
of cloth-bound volumes to be sold at the very low 
price of twenty-five cents each. The projector of 
this commendable enterprise is Mr. Frank Munsey, 
the proprietor of a well-known monthly magazine. 

When one of Mr. Stockton’s books has been de- 
scribed, the epithets needed for the rest of them are 
exhausted. “A Story-Teller’s Pack,” containing 
eleven tales, exhibits the whimsical humor with 
which we are so familiar, the ingenuity of invention, 
and the cheery outlook upon life. The stories are 
certainly amusing, particularly those called “ The 
Staying Power of Sir Rohan,” “As One Woman to 
Another,” and “The Widow’s Cruise.” Perhaps it 
is because this latter title was already preémpted 
that the author did not give it to the story of “ Mrs. 
Cliff’s Yacht,” which it would have fitted so admir- 


ably. Wii11am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


‘storical sketches Reuben T. Durrett, LL.D., President 
af the “darkand of the Filson Club of Kentucky, has 
bloody ground.” prepared for publication Number 
Twelve of the Publications that bear the name of this 
organization. It is entitled “ Bryant's Station and 
the Memorial Proceedings held on its Site under the 
Auspices of the Lexington Chapter D.A.R. August 
the 18th, 1896, in Honor of its Heroic Mothers.” 
The contents, which are contributed by different 
authors, are entitled “The Lexington Chapter, 
D.A.R.,” “The First Act in the Siege of Bryant’s 
Station,” “The Women of the Station,” an original 
poem, “The Story of the Station,” “The Battle of 
the Blue Licks,” and an “ Historical Sketch of the 
Filson Club.” The “dark and bloody ground,” 
strange to say, was not inhabited by Indians at the 
time when the men from Virginia and the Carolinas 
began to enter in and take possession; it was the 
bone of contention between the tribes lying to the 
south and the north, and the familiar name was 
given to it for this very reason; still, the northern 
savages held the region in a firm grasp, and it was 
rescued from them only by bloody and desperate 
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contests like those of Bryant’s Station and the Blue 
Licks. It is difficult to make students of old-world 
history believe that these conflicts in the western 
wilderness rank in importance with the battles that 
brought the countries of central and northern 
Europe under the dominion of civilized man; but 
time is showing that such is the fact. The Kentucky 
stories are the more important because they fre- 
quently show British officers from Canada leading 
the Indians on their forays. It was at Bryant’s 
Station, the reader will remember, that the women 
and girls, twenty-eight in number, when the garrison 
was on the point of perishing for water, issued from 
the gate, covered as it was by the rifles of the war- 
riors in hiding, proceeded to the spring, filled their 
pails and piggins, and returned in safety to their hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers who were standing to 
their guns behind the stockade, the savages refrain- 
ing from firing upon them or seizing them because 
their white commander had ordered them to wait 
until guns were heard on the other side of the station. 
A Kentucky orator has compared the act to the deed 
of David’s three mighty men of war who broke 
through the ranks of the Philistines and brought 
water for their chieftain from the well at Bethlehem. 
The act was in fact a more daring one. “The basin 
of the spring was not deep enough to plunge the 
vessels and thus fill them at once. They had to dip 
the water with gourds, and thus tediously and slowly 
fill their vessels. During this slow process, which 
lengthened moments into hours, a glance to the right 
or left might have met the glittering black eyes of 
bloodthirsty savages peeping from behind trees or 
from among the undergrowth which concealed them. 
. « « The girls were not probably fully aware of the 
danger incurred, but the women comprehended the 
situation fully,” says one of the writers, “and by an 
act of cool and deliberate courage won for them- 
selves a name which should never pass from the 
memorial page of cur history.” The present num- 
ber is one of the largest of the Filson Club Publica- 
tions, and appears, in the same sumptuous style as 
its predecessors, from the press of Messrs. John P. 
Morton & Co., of Louisville. 


A Yankes An entertaining little book that comes 
skipper in the with a certain timeliness, after recent 
Crimean war. events in the East, is Captain John 
Codman’s “ An American Transport in the Crimean 
War” (Bonnell, Silver & Co.). Mr. John Codman 
Ropes, the author’s cousin, has supplied a brief 
coramendatory introduction. The book forms at 
once a capital sailor's yarn and an instructive foot- 
note to the history of the Crimean war. Captain 
Codman sailed for Marseilles, May 20, 1854, in 
command of the “ William Penn,” a small steam 
freighter with accommodations for twenty odd 
passengers. The “ Penn” was a pioneer vessel of 
her class, and her experimental venture proved a 
failure. After lying idle at Marseilles for a time, 
she was chartered by the French government for 
transport service, and sent to the Crimea with a 





cargo of stores and ammunition and a detach- 
ment of troops. The author’s account of this trip, 
and of the “ Penn’s” subsequent adventures as a 
transport plying between the scene of hostilities 
in the Crimea and the various bases of supplies, 
is decidedly readable. After the expiration of his 
contract with the French, he took service with the 
Turks, the runs being mostly between Constanti- 
nople and Varna or Eupatoria. His experiences 
with the Turks were on the whole agreeable. In 
their service, he says, “we had an exceedingly easy 
time. The French idea of putting off nothing for 
the morrow that could be done to-day was exactly 
reversed. . . . I honestly think there was a great 
deal of pay for very little work.” Captain Cod- 
man’s account of Turkish officials and their ways is 
amusing and not unfavorable. His first encounter 
with the Turk, officially, was at Nagara Point in 
the Dardanelles, where the “ Penn” went aground 
“on the very spot where Leander landed when he 
swam the Hellespont.” The reigning official of 
the place, Suleyman Pasha, was most kind and 
attentive to the stranded “Giaours,” and it was 
mainly through his aid that the “ Penn ” was finally 
floated. When the question of remuneration was 
delicately broached to this good Samaritan, he 
seized Captain Codman’s hand, and placing it upon 
his heart, replied: “God pays me, my brother.” 
Could (or would) a Christian have said more? 
Suleyman Pasha was a strict (if literal) observer 
of the forms described by the Prophet. When he 
dined on board the “ Penn,” Captain Codman, on 
the principle of not tempting one’s brother to offend, 
carefully excluded wine from the table. “Think, 
then,” he says, “of my astonishment at a gentle 
hint from the Pasha as to champagne! It was of 
course immediately produced. Upon my remark- 
ing that it had not been offered before on account 
of what I supposed to be his religious scruples, he 
replied with an air of perfect sincerity, ‘ Wine was 
forbidden by the prophet; not champagne. Cham- 
pagne did not exist in his day; how then could he 
have forbidden it? Marshallah! God is great,’ con- 
tinued Suleyman, smoothing his beard and soothing 
his conscience. ‘Pass the bottle.” Captain Cod- 
man’s little book is well worth reading. 


The essay which gives title to Mrs. 
in Wore’ E. R. Chapman’s “ Marriage Ques- 

tions in Modern Fiction, and other 
Essays” (John Lane) is recent; the others belong 
to different years in the past decade, although all 
have been carefully revised for publication. The 
book is therefore interesting, if only as giving some 
idea of the increase of a tendency which most of us 
have got so used to that we hardly appreciate it. 
Yet it certainly is remarkable that the chief novels 
of the last few years should so often deal in one way 
or another with what may be vaguely called “mar- 
riage questions.” And this larger sphere — the 
sphere of “ Tess of the d’Urbervilles,” of “ Trilby,” 
of “ Lord Ormont,” of “ The Manxman ”— is only 
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the nebula (so far as this matter is concerned) of 
the more intense core furnished by such books as 
“The Story of an African Farm,” “ The Heavenly 
Twins,” “The Woman who Did,” “Jude the Ob- 
scure.” Books like these latter are more or less 
propogandist ; but even books like the former show 
the workings of the thought of our time. In view 
of all this, Mrs. Chapman argues, simply enough, 
and sensibly, for indissoluble marriage and no 
divorce at all. The conclusion is a difficult one to 
avoid, if one accepts the idea of a life-union of one 
man and one woman as being the ideal to be ulti- 
mately attained. We need not, however, give Mrs. 
Chapman’s arguments nor our own commentary ; it 
is enough here to mention her rational tone and her 
success in avoiding the absurdity and tediousness 
one sometimes finds in discussions on the subject. 
Beside the title-essay, and four others on marriage 
and divorce, there are two on literary topics: one 
on “The Disparagement of Women in Literature,” 
and one on “St. Paul and the Woman Movement,” 
both interesting. The first amazes us (trained as 
we were to an opposite view by Mr. Ruskin in his 
monograph on “ Queen’s Gardens”) by the devel- 
opment of the thesis that Shakespeare arrogantly, 
and in a domineering way, regarded women as 
inferior to men. The second essay shows that St. 
Paul emphasized the inferior position of women,— 
a matter of very slight importance, since there are 
few wives who, however sound on the question of 
verbal inspiration, regard the word “ obey ” as other 
than an empty conventionality. This matter of the 
inferiority of woman does not appear to us to be one 
to be settled by present argument. There can be 
little doubt that woman was the inferior sex, phys- 
ically and mentally. Without inquiry into the rea- 
son, such was the fact, and on that fact arose tradi- 
tion and convention. Now, we understand, the fact 
is otherwise, or at least ought to be. New traditions 
and new conventions will doubtless accommodate 
themselves to the new fact. Meanwhile, why not 
let St. Paul and Shakespeare rest in peace? 


The Professor Hart’s “American History 
materials of Told by Contemporaries” (Macmil- 
American history. lan) is a contribution to the source, 
or laboratory, method of teaching history. Stated 
in its extreme form, this method puts the pupil, as 
soon as he is furnished with any, even the slender- 
est, thread of historical narrative, at the sources, or 
documents, and leaves him, with more or less help, 
to elaborate his own history from the materials. 
Stated in a more conservative manner, it introduces 
the student, when he has made a — —— 
inite degree of progress in the study of histori 

text-books, to original material, and leaves him, 
under competent direction, to check and work out 
results for himself, and, what is more important, 
to master the method of historical investigation. At 
the core, the two forms of statement do not disagree ; 
the only open question is, How soon the pupil shall 
be introduced to the source method? The truth is, 








this question cannot be answered in term; sources 
will be so gradually introduced in good history teach- 
ing, and text-bocks so progressively laid aside, that 
there is no abrupt passage from the one method to 
the other. Carried to an extreme, the new method 
will do much harm ; used judiciously, it is capable 
of accomplishing great good. In fact, it is not so 
“new” as it seems to be; to read the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, Washington’s Farewell Address, or Lincoln’s 
Inaugural Addresses, is to study history in its 
sources; so that what is really new is the enhanced 
emphasis and the new methods of providing and 
handling material. Professor Hart holds to the 
source method in its more conservative form, and 
has undertaken to prepare a series of volumes of 
sources to promote its use. Volume I. (“Era of 
Colonization, 1492-1689”), now before us, is the 
first of the series. The selections are well made, 
well arranged, and well printed; and the volume, 
like those that are to follow, cannot fail to receive 
a warm welcome from all teachers and students of 
American history. We have heard a very competent 
professor of American history express regret that 
the apparatus of annotation and criticism is not more 
abundant; and the point seems to be well taken. 
Still, considerable assistance of this kind is afforded 
the reader. The book takes its place at once on the 


shelf as indispensable. 

The “Quarterly Review” was once 
—a much vexed at Mr. Edmund Gosse 
because, while Clark Professor of 
Poetry at the University of Cambridge, he prefaced 
his learned work “ From Shakespeare to Pope” with 
a poem in which he represented himself as a spar- 
row sitting on a clothes-line in Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
back-yard. We think that this was a harmless fancy 
on the part of the amiable critic, and we regret that 
he has not prefaced the revised edition of his 
“Seventeenth Century Studies” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) with a little poem representing himself as a 
lark, disdaining the earth in the roseate dawn and 
blithely singing of divine things while lost in the 
empyrean. Such a conception would, we think, 
attune the mind of the reader to the “criticism ” in 
the book, which is called “a contribution to the his- 
tory of English Poetry.” Mr. Gosse himself has 
elsewhere expressed his idea of the advantage to the 
writer of literary history of “a rare combination of 
exact knowledge with the power of graceful com- 
position.” The fact that he does not mention sound 
judgment as another useful possession will not sur- 
prise those familiar with his work. This book cer- 
tainly shows graceful composition: Mr. Gosse has 
the gift, or art, of writing, in a way that interests 
one. But as for exact knowledge and sound judg- 
ment, these are things that no one need expect from 
him. This book has been before the public fourteen 
years, in part more. In that time it has been criti- 
cised for absurdities of judgment and statement,— 
not so much as some of the works of Mr. Gosse, 
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it is true, but still enough to be noticed. In the 
present edition, some additions have been made, 
but not a single correction; nor is there any allu- 
sion to any criticism, except a letter from Mr. Lowell 
in regard to one of his poems, concerning which 
Mr. Gosse appeared to have a false idea. The book 
is the same charming composition which has attracted 
so many to various half-forgotten poets of the seven- 
teenth century that its sins of omission and com- 
mission are doubtless often forgiven it. 


—— Thirty years of recreative study fill 
pagan of the the fat volume containing Archbishop 
— Benson’s “Cyprian, his Life, his 
Time, his Work” (Appleton). The author found 
peculiar fascination in the story of this converted 
pagan. Asa sort of mental athletics, and retreat 
from the duties of his church, he has pursued for 
thirty years a very minute investigation of the lit- 
erature on this ancient church father, and his book 
represents monumental and scholarly and loving 
sympathetic industry. The period of history whose 
story is told here covers fifteen years (246-260 
B.C.) in the third century. The charming city of 
Carthage, the queen of Northern Africa, is the 
principal scene of the Cyprianic trials, triumphs, 
and tragedy. Cyprian’s heathen education, his con- 
version to Christianity, his promotion in the Church, 
his sacrifices, his sufferings, his theological beliefs, 
his persecutions, and his martyrdom, are all fol- 
lowed out with such nicety of detail and keenness of 
discrimination as to leave nothing further to be de- 
sired. The persecutions of Roman emperors, the 
Church councils, the dogmas of leaders, are analyzed 
and set forth with scholarly exactness. Though he 
was a close imitator and admirer of Tertullian, we 
are led to see that Cyprian occupies a unique place 
in the African Church. It is refreshing to see that 
the author has utilized the best and latest literature 
on the subject; the Index gives the titles of ninety- 
four works, in Latin, German, and French, quoted 
and referred to in the body of the book. Foot-notes 
abound, as they should, in confirmation of the views 
advanced by the author. Ten appendices deal with 
special themes touching the times of Cyprian. A 
few woodcuts and three elegant maps add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. Though not easy read- 
ing for other than Church historians and similar 
specialists, this sumptuous volume will not for long 
years cease to be the standard life of the great 
African churchman. 


No American author has achieved a 
reputation more secure than that of 
Hawthorne. Hence, perhaps, it will 
be with many that of no American author would 
they more gladly see a volume of Memories. It is 
pretty certain, however, that the real interest in 
Hawthorne concerns itself more with his work than 
with his personal character, and it is very probable, 
too, that no matter how many volumes of reminis- 
cence might appear, we should never know much 


Memories of 
Hawthorne. 





more of him than we might now. Hawthorne would 
seem to have been more or less like the man in 
“ Wakefield ”: he habitually lived in the next street 
from his family. Still, they sometimes saw him, and 
these little snatches make Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop’s “ Memories of Hawthorne ” (Houghton) 
an exceedingly interesting book, as indeed every- 
one would imagine. It is, as Mrs. Lathrop says, 
really written by her mother, being largely made up 
from Sophia Hawthorne’s letters. The interest in 
the book is partly domestic: it is the picture of 
Hawthorne playing blindman’s buff with the “Old 
People” (as he called his children), or of Hawthorne 
cultivating incomparable vegetables in the garden of 
the Manse, or harvesting water-lilies on the Assahet ; 
and it is partly historical : as with the skating-party, 
for instance, of Hawthorne wrapped in a cloak, 
skating like a Greek statue, Thoreau figuring dithy- 
rambic dances and Bacchic leaps, and Emerson all 
tired out coming to rest by Mrs. Hawthorne. Lit- 
erary the book is not, in the sense, that is, that we 
do not learn from it much of Hawthorne the man 
of letters. It is as well that we do not: Hawthorne 
the genius is to be found sufficiently in what he 
wrote. In this volume Hawthorne the man, amid 
his surroundings, comes to view cordially and even 
intimately. He was a man rather different from 
what any reader of his books would imagine, and 
although in this book he is always in the background, 
yet even though he be not clearly presented, we get 
probably a truer idea of his personality than we 
could from a more definite presentation. 


Mr. J. E. Farmer’s “Essays on 
French History ” (Putnam) are two 
in number, and they make but a 
slender volume. The author has not burrowed 
very deeply into the sources of history, and his style 
is somewhat crude ; yet he has got together many 
details in the history of two important periods that 
even careful readers could find only with some dif- 
ficulty. The opening essay is on “ The Rise of the 
Reformation in France and its Relation to Martin 
Luther ;” the other, which is a stronger piece of 
work, is a sketch of the history of “The Club of 
the Jacobins.”” The description of the methods 
used in controlling the Assembly and directing the 
current of affairs by organized mob violence is of 
special interest. 

The history of British India, as told 
by R. W. Frazer in his recent addi- 
tion to the “Story of the Nations” 
series (Putnam), is a most interesting narrative and 
a good piece of popalar history-writing. Beginning 
with the early history of Indian commerce, Mr. 
Frazer traces the rise of English influence through 
the founding and growth of the East India Company; 
England’s bitter struggles with the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and French; the gradual conquest of the 
vast country ; and the later history of the organiza- 
tion and strengthening of the government. In the 
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final chapter the author discusses the moral and 
material progress under British rule. The thrilling 
events associated with the names of Dupleix, Clive, 
Hastings, Havelock, and Lawrence, are described 
briefly but with spirit. England’s policy in seizing 
the principalities and appropriating the wealth of the 
princes is not upheld from the strictly moral point 
of view, but the author significantly likens it to her 
present policy in South Africa and Russia’s policy 
in the Northern Pacific — which he regards as justi- 
fiable aggressions for the sake of trade and imperial 
influence. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The fifth volume of Heary Craik’s “Selections from 
English Prose” (Macmillan) concludes an important 
work, which was reviewed at length in Toe Drat of 
Sept. 1, 1893. The volume includes passages from 
forty-six different writers, beginning with Scott and 
ending with Stevenson. The original plan for four vol- 
umes only has been enlarged to include a fifth, owing to 
the riches of our prose literature, so that the number 
and variety of the examples chosen have been corre- 
spondingly increased. The selections have been well 
made, the introductions are by the same well-known 
critics and men of letters, and, owing to its nearness to 
ourselves, the last volume of the set surpasses in interest 
and value any that have preceded. The complete work 
is now published in a handsome library edition, in the 
same number of volumes. 

The Chautauqua books for the coming year, five in 
number as usual, have just been published by Messrs. 
Flood & Vincent, and are as usual well-chosen and 
attractive. “ Roman Life in Pliny’s Time,” by M. Mau- 
rice Pellison, is translated from the French by Miss 
Maud Wilkinson. “A Short History of Medisval 
Europe,” by Dr. Oliver J. Thatcher, is an abridgment 
of the larger “ Europe in the Middle Age,” by the au- 
thor and Dr. Schwill. This work is also published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. “ Imperial Germany,” 
by Mr. Sidney Whitman, is a new edition of a work 
nearly ten years old. Mr. W. H. Goodyear’s “ Roman 
and Medieval Art” is also the revision of an earlier 
publication. Last of all, we have a volume upon “ The 
Social Spirit in America,” by Prof. C. R. Henderson, 
whose name is very familiar to our readers, and whose 
work forms an admirable introduction to the subject of 
social science. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


“The Story of the Atmosphere,” by Mr. Douglas 
Archibald, has been issued by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. in their “ Library of Useful Stories.” 

Madame Sarah Grand’s new novel, the first that she 
has published since “The Heavenly Twins,” will be 
issued in November by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

A new one-volume edition of the perennial “ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,” edited by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, will 
be published early in September by Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

“The Public School Arithmetic,” by Messrs. J. A. 








McLellan and A. F. Ames, based on Messrs. McLellan 
and Dewey’s “ Psychology of Number,” is issued by the 
Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, “ The Christian,” has just 
been published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The 
first London edition, published by Mr. William Heine- 
mann, consisted of 50,000 copies. 

Carlyle’s «« French Revolution,” in three volumes, has 
been added to the Dent-Macmillan series of “ Temple 
po al A —* feature of this beautiful little 

ition is the special hical index prepared by the 
editor, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson. * * 

“The Merry Devil of Edmonton,” edited by Mr. 
Hugh Walker, is the latest addition to the series of 
“Temple Dramatists,” published in this country by the 
Macmillan Co. The same publishers send us “ A Distin- 
guished Provincial at Paris,” in their handsome edition 
of Balzac. 

Biographical dictionaries seem to be a feature of the 
closing years of the century. The latest one announced 
is “Lamb’s Biographical Dictionary of the United 
States,” in six large volumes, edited by Mr. John 
Howard Brown and published by the Cyclopedia Pub- 
lishing Co. of Boston. 

We are glad to note such excellent appointments, 
under the new Librarian of Congress, as those of Mr. 
Spofford, Mr. Solberg, and Mr. Hutcheson, to leading 
and responsible positions in the library. While it 
be a matter of regret that the selection of a chief 
our national library was not made from among profes- 
sional library managers, rather than made on political 
grounds, yet it is to Mr. Young’s credit that he under- 
stands so well the kind of men needed for the successful 
working of the great institution under his charge. 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin is a young French writer 
who is rapidly making his mark in serious literature. 
We received some time ago his valuable work on 
«“ L’Evolution Frangaise sous la Froisitme République,” 
which is now soon to appear in an English translation... 
Still more recently, his “Souvenirs d’Amérique et de 
Grace” has been published, and we have found the 
sketches of travel which it contains interesting without 
being frothy. The author is a keen observer of men 
and manners, and his style has an agreeable animation. 

The London “ Review of Reviews” announces that 
the seventh volume of the valuable and exhaustive 
« Annual Index to Periodicals,” covering the year 1896, 
is now ready. The indexing and compilation of the 
volume is the work of Miss E. Hetherington.— In this 
connection we may repeat our commendation of the 
«“ Cumulative Index” to a selected list of periodicals, a 
publication which is searchingly thorough for the ground 
it covers, and has the distinctive feature of embodying 
in each monthly i issue all the matter printed i in previous 
issues since the beginning of the year. It is published 
by the Cleveland Public Library. 

An important movement for the higher education of 
Catholic young women in this country has been under- 
taken under the direction and control of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, who announce the of twenty 
acres of land in Washington, adjoining the site of the 
Catholic University, on which they will establish an 
institution to be known as Trinity College for Catholic 
Women. It will be devoted to post-graduate work 
exclusively, and will offer three regular courses, extend- 
ing through four years. The requirements for admis- 
sion are already issued. 


— —— 
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List oF NEW Books. 
[The following list, containing 48 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1Au since its last issue.} 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Montaigne, and Other Essays, chiefly 
first collected. By Thomas Carlyle ; ee. Pe by 
i “yt 8yvo, gilt top, uncut, 


The Genesis of 6 Art: A Study of his Son- 
— Feame, By Bivte J Bvo, gilt top, 
— - vo, gilt top 


uncut, pp. 336. 

Speech of Jobn Hay at the Unv of te Bust of Sir 
Walter Scott in Westminster Ab’ 21, 1897. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 14. . 35 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


4 Distingetpes Provincial at Paris. By H. de Balzac; 
trans. a Marriage ; with th Preface by George Saints. 
—5 as., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 368. Macmillan Co. 


The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. Vol. III.; 
with portrait. 24mo, silt op. uncut, pp. 464, “Temple 
a 50 ots. 


Classics.”’ 
TO eal Walker MA ——— —** Dino, ie tap by 
79° I 


uncut, pp. “Temple 
45 cts. 


HISTORY. 
Cabot’s Discovery of North America. Ps G. E. bey oy 
= 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 343. J. B. Lippincott Co 


The Victorian Era. By P. Anderson Graham. Illus., 12mo, 
— Gem, &Co. $1. 


Accompaning 
Commission. Vol. 2, Extracts from Archives. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 723. Government Printing Office. Paper. 


POETRY. 

Jubilee at Spithead tothe Men of Greater Britain. 
By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 12mo, uncut, pp. 32. John 
Lane. , 50 cts. 

At Ly | ene Gates ee : Sonnets. By Lloyd Mifflin; illus. 
by Themes y 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 162, 


‘The tA Lily: ‘ly: An 1p of the Ils of Shon By Blanche 
& Henneberry. 


Fearing. Illus., 12mo, pp. 50 


FICTION. 
Old Times in Middle Georgia. By Richard ——— 
ston. 12mo, pp. 249. Macmillan Co, $1.50. 
= Chevalier d’Auriac. By S. Lerett Yeats. 12mo, 
B Groen, & Co, ee 
Wayside Courtships. Garland. 1 281. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. — 
New Uniform Edition of Books by Hamlin Garland. 
Including: A of Office, Jason yg — 
- — House. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 
v 


Wolfville. By Alfred Henry —— iy noun); 
Frederic Remington. 12mo, pp. Adie Co. 


$1.50. 
The Stepmother: A rae ete, Athens. — hg 


Xenopoulos ; 
uncut, pp. 143. Tot Lane. "$1 

Clever — By — ———— and edited by 
Charlotte P. Helen A. — 16mo, uncut, 


pp. 242. 
The Ways of Life: footed By Mrs. Oliphant. 12mo, 
pp. 330. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
The Folly a ty Harrington. By Julian Sturgis. 12mo, 
pp. 269. Appleton & Co. 4 
——— Creditor. By Illus., 
18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 181. is. B. — oe! TBe. 
The Mills of God. By Helen Davies. 12mo, pp. 274. 
F. Tennyson Neely. $1. 
The Touchstone of Life. By Ella MacMahon, Illus., 18mo, 
uncut, pp. 286. F. A. es Co. 75 cts. 
A Noble Haul. By W. Clark Russell. With frontispiece, 
18mo, uncut, pp. 158. New Amsterdam Book Co. 50 cts. 





The gg? the — * Girl. By oe 
Lane. Paper, 35 - - ia, 

Rand, eS ru + eg, Smeg, A = 
By Bertha Prince Charlie’s 
— — By Barina Me 7 ~ pp. 354. — The 

Deemster. By Hall Caine. 12mo, pp. 361. Per vol., 25c. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


me of Turkey during Twelve Years’ —*21 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 8v it top, uncut, 
@’ P. Patoam’s Sons. $1.75. — ** 


—_ 4 


Sayings of — pre] 
A ae MY eb and 


Arthur 8. om Tn es 8vo, uncut, 20. Hi 
Seale, Geaan ae on. —“⸗ 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND FINANCIAL 
wo 
Crime and Criminals. By J. Sanderson Christison, M.D. 
— ae 117. Chicago : W. T. Keener Co. $1 net. 
—— EO — By | With portraits, 


Press ; Chicago (7419 
Eucka’ Ave): Me Heborn, 50 ats, 
ic — i SA the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


Economi 
road, 1827-1853. B ton Reizenstein, Ph.D Large 
8vo, —— 80. —E Hopkins 58. Studies.” 
Gold and Silver: An Elementary Treatise on Bimetalism. 


By James Henry Hallard, M.A. 12mo, uncu 122, 
— Rivington, Percival & Co. ado 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


U Laws of Nature: An uiry into 
the Causes of Ph Special 
to Gravitation. By and Lewis H. Berens. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 511. yr & Co. $2.50. 


Familiar Features of the Roadside: The Flowers, Shrubs, 
Birds, and Insects. By F. Schuyler Mathews. LIlus., 
12mo, pp. 269. D. A & Co. $1.75. 

The Principles of Fruit-Growing. By L. H. Bailey. Iilus., 
= pp. 508. ‘* Rural Science Series.”” Macmillan Co. 

The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere. 
bald, M.A. 2 ee oS 194, ne Libary of of — 
Stories.” D. A: 

Fifteenth Annual — of —3 io of Ethnology 

to the Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, 1893-'94. 
By J. W. Powell. Director. Lllus., 4to, pp. 366. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1895. LIllus., large 8vo, pp. 837. 
Government Printing Office. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
An Outline of Method in History. By Ellwood W. Kem: 
12mo, pp. 300. Terre Haute, Ind.: Inland Pub’g Co. $1. 


Fra le Corde di — By Salvatore Farina ; with 
lish Notes by Prof. T. E ba. 18mo, 2 = 

* Novelle I ” Wiliam R. i , 35 ots 
L’ Abbé Constantin: Comédie en Trois Actes. By Hector 


Frangois. 12mo, pp. 111. American Book Co. 35 cts. 
Graduate Courses, 1897-98: A Handbook for Graduate 
Students. 12mo, pp. 156. Macmillan Co. 25 cts. net. 
L’Oncle et le ye et Les Jumeaux de I’ Hotel Corneille. 
Par Edmond Abou ; with Notes | by G, Castegnion, 65. 
— . 120, “* Coates Choisis.” 

per, 








LITERARY AND BUSINESS OPENING ON THE 

PACIFIC COAST.—To anyone of the right qualifications, 
wishing, on account of health or for other reasons, to remove 
to the Pacific Coast, an opportunity is offered to become ident- 
ified with one of the best and most substantial publications on 
the Coast. The editor of Taz D1at has knowledge of the terms 
and other particulars, which he will be glad to make known to 
anyone seriously interested in the matter who will apply to him. 
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of Shakespeare, 
se ea babe 


Tes — — the national news review for BUSY PEOPLE. 
lensed, classified, comprehensive, non- clean. Gives 
PP ge ym bes Economizes time and money. $1.00 a year; trial 
of 13 weeks, 15 cts. Cheapest review published. 
Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


STORY-WRITERS, my ye Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
book, ——— 
Such work, said George William Ourtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought.— Waurer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


R OBTAINING 100 QUESTIONS 
FG — olives ‘rs, Anaa 

















FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ets. per 
vol, in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 

, 25 cts. per vol. ach a masterpiece and by a well 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), Nsw York. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Of an extraordinary collection of Autograph Letters, Docu- 
ments, etc., of American Presidents, Generals, Actors, Liter- 
ary Celebrities, Revolutionary Muster Rolls, Broadsides, etc., 
formerly belonging to William R. Dorlon and Dr. Sprague. 
Also List of rare old Books of Emblems, early Imprints, curi- 
ous old Almanacks, Voyages and Travels, etc., now ready and 
sent post free on application to 
J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 











Authors’ sm Copying, end Dispee” ‘All wert invaived 


between A — AND PUBLISHER. 
° Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mra, Julia Ward Howe, 
W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 
and others. For rates, references, and notices, send stamp to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 100 Pierce Building, 





Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite Public Library. Mention The Dial. 
> Ib. 
win totnexa. | The Standard Blank Books. 
25 sheets (100 pp.) — — 
_to the quire. Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 





_ ‘THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
— from the ait peek wien hs nar bey ca suitable 
pte ny mney yk Frey patent. For eae by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 
Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR 8 eee, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris p epeattien, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


We would like to have you 


EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 


Our large and very handsome stock of Fall suitings, 
feeling sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 
1001 patterns, and can suit your pocket book with our 
business suit price, $15 to $40. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 


IOW. A AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MONROE CO. 
* Complete Civil, Political, and Military History of the 
County from earliest period to 1896. Sketches of Pioneer Life, Biog- 
raphy, Late War, etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 360, Albia, 1896 (Pub. at $2.00). 
Will send a copy prepaid for 65 cts. Address A. J. CRAWFORD, 
Send for Catalogue. 312 N. 7th Street, Sr. Lous, Mo. 
FROM HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT OF IOWA. 

“You have gleaned and put together, in very readable shape, a world 
of facts touching your own and surrounding counties. The work is a 
marked and decided advance upon the general run of county histories. 
The early settlers and old soldiers owe you a debt of gratitude for so 
embalming their memories.""— Cas. ALDRice, Curator and Secretary. 




















LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for em and 

other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists 

Our recently revised topically Library List (mailed 

Sa will be found useful by those selecting 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 

Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


MOUNTAIN AND SEA SHORE 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 

, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 

§ OLD SWEET SPRINGS, 
é 





RED SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
SALT SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
NATURAL BRIDGE, 
On the crest of the Alleghany Mountains, enjoy a Delightful 
Summer Climate. 


OLD POINT COMFORT (Fortress Monroe, Va.) and VIRGINIA 
BEACH are the Most Popular Seaside Resorts on the Atlantic Coast. 
Summer Board in the Mountains, $5.00 a Week and upward. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Tourist Rates. 

J. C. TUCKER, U. L. TRUITT, 
G. N. A., Big 4 Route, N. W. P. A., C. & O. Big 4 Route, 
234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


“BIG FOUR” TO FLORIDA. 


BEST LINE FROM 
CHICAGO AND THE NORTHWEST, 
ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
West anv NorTuwsst. 
INDIANAPOLIS, and Points in INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT AND TOLEDO. 


Tas Laxe Recion. : 
hy ay COLUMBUS, SPRINGFIELD, 
AYTON, and all Points in OHIO, 
Via ‘CINCINNATI OR LOUISVILLE. 
Only One Change of Cars. 
Elegant Vestibuled Trains of Buffet Parlor Wi 
Cars and Dining Cats. —— Geumertions with thsbugh trains of the 
Queen & Crescent Route and Louisville & Nashville R'y without tranafer. 
TOURIST RATES IN EPFECT. 
E. 0. MoCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. 
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AMERICAN 


COLONIAL TRACTS 


ISSUED MONTHLY 





A Magazine designed to repro- 

duce, in convenient form, 
and at a low price, the more im- 
pees pamphlets relating to the 

istory of the American Colonies 
‘before 1776, that have hitherto 
been inaccessible, by reason of 
their scarcity and high price. 
Single numbers are 25 cents each, 
or yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 
Descriptive circulars will be 
mailed on application. 





PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE P HUMPHREY 
ROCHESTER N Y 











Queen & Crescent 


During the Tennessee Centennial and International 
Exposition at Nashville, Tenn., a low-rate special tariff 
has been established for the sale of tickets from 
Cincinnati and other terminal points on the Queen & 
Crescent Route. 

Tickets are on sale daily until further notice to Chat- 
tanooga at $6.75 one way, or $7.20 round trip from 
Cincinnati, the round trip tickets being good seven days 
to return; other tickets, with longer return limit, at 
$9.90 and at $13.50 for the round trip. 

These rates enable the public to visit Nashville and 
other Southern points at rates never before offered. 
Vestibuled trains of the finest class are at the disposal 
of the passenger, affording a most pleasant trip, and 
enabling one to visit the very interesting scenery and 
important battle-grounds in and about Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga National Military 
Park. Tickets to Nashville to visit the Centennial can 
be re-purchased at Chattanooga for $3.40 round trip. 
Ask your ticket agent for tickets via Cincinnati and the 
Q. & C. Route South, or write to 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 





“ALL THE WORLD 
LOVES A WINNER.” 








9 
OUR 07 COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


MONARCH 


~ BICYCLES 


Are the SUPREME RESULT of our 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORE. LONDON. 





Retail Salesrooms : 
152 Dearborn Street. 87-89 Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





A 
Colorado 


Summer 


Is the title of an illustrated 
book descriptive of ‘Resorts 
in Colorado reached via the 
SANTA FE ROUTE. It tells 
where a vacation may be 
pleasantly spent. 

Address C. A. Higgins, 
A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S. F. 
R’y, Chicago, for a free copy. 

Summer tourist rates now 
in effect from the East to 
Pueblo, Colorado ‘Springs, 
Manitou, and Denver. The 
way to go is Via 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 
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